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R. HAWORTH 


As I sift through punk albums from the 1980s, the artwork on the sleeves (not to 
mention the etched out grooves of analog music within these cardboard gems) brings 
back memories of resistance, anger, joy, and frustration. The emotional impact is 
overwhelming. In many instances, the significance of one cover has connections 
to another. Moreover, these images are embedded in my own complex experiences 
during my youth. A larger question comes to mind, “Is it possible to choose an album 
cover that represents how I, or better stated, ‘we,’ experienced punk?” Part of the 
complicated process of choosing a cover coincides with how I have internalized 
my experiences, and how my own knowledge and understanding has emerged from 
these influential bands, artists, and local “scenes”- especially during tremulous 
times- both externally and internally. 

Additionally, my confusion in choosing a specific cover stems from the complex 
nature of punks political and cultural spaces or “counter-publics”. In many cases, 
the “counter-publics” we (participants in the “scene”’) constructed were situated and 
somewhat temporary; however, these spaces were interwoven with and connected to 
larger movements that contested the oppressive political and economic institutions of 
the time. Consider the Dead Kennedys’ song “California Uber Alles” (1980) where 
Jello Biafra lyrically paints the political landscape of California as fascists, and the 
U.K. band, Crass, who characterized and mocked Margaret Thatcher and Ronald 
Reagan’s attacks on the poor and working class. In the era of Reaganomics, trickle- 
down economics, and the neoliberal dismantling of public institutions in both the 
U.S. and the U.K., punk youths were left in search of different ways of being. Often 
new spaces took shape through the construction of what Pickerhill and Chatterton 
(2006) call “autonomous geographies.” In these spaces, youth collectively liberated 
abandoned buildings to form squats, or they opened up collective spaces for shows 
like Gilman Street in the Bay area, or they created info shops that helped in skill- 
sharing activities and distributing books and pamphlets on radical politics. 

Overall, it seems that, even within our different local scenes, there was some 
affinity between us. Punk not only provided us with tremendous music, anthems, art, 
zines, and DIY (Do-It-Yourself) ethics, but it was charged in creating a dynamically 
loud and consistent message to people involved. As Dunn (2008) reiterates, “Punks 
are right: the world is fucked up, and we need to do something about it” (p. 179). 


CRASS: THE FEEDING OF THE 5000 


So, what album cover artwork encapsulates my experiences in punk and hardcore? 
Before we get to that, let me explain how I got there. You see, for me, my 
understanding of punk is somewhat epistemological and political. I was 10 or 11 
years old when my older brother introduced me to the rebel songs and sub-culture 
that contested my mundane, middle-class life in Southern California. The brown and 
white striped wallpaper of my brother’s bedroom was plastered with concert flyers, 
album inserts, and posters. In fact, he was the first person I called when I started 
writing this chapter. From our conversation, we both agreed punk had opened us 
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up to the fact that the world was much larger than the privileged suburbs of Orange 
County. 

Of course, the Sex Pistols and the Clash were starting points, but when I flipped 
through the records and saw Gee Vaucher’s political collage on The Feeding of the 
5000, it struck the strongest chord. Overall, the creative intensity of Crass’s artwork 
caught my eye. Vaucher (1999) has a unique style of art -using black and white 
collage, an intricate use of a small brush, as well as striking political critiques of 
religion, war, politics, and consumer culture during Reagan and Thatcher’s rule. As 
a 10 year old, dominant media sources, traditional social studies curriculum in public 
schools, and my family members taught me to see Reagan as someone who would 
“stand up” to the Soviets and as a savior of “freedom and democracy.” Fortunately, 
Crass (and many other punk bands) gave me a counter perspective about the world 
that opposed many of these traditional values and cold-war beliefs. These artists shed 
an unfiltered spotlight on the oppressive impact of Reagan and Thatcher’s national 
and international policies that, in many cases, were joined at the hip. Crass’s lyrical 
content and artwork acted as an intervention toward exposing the relentless global 
efforts to dismantle and privatize public institutions, to build nationalist fervor and 
anti-union sentiments, to start wars in Central America, and to hold on to consumerist 
and conservative traditional values. In other words, Crass enabled me to think about 
the world more critically, and they helped me to make important connections that I 
needed in order to construct a deeper worldview. 

For me, the cover of The Feeding of the 5000 is still a “wake up” call. It illustrates 
the contrasting worlds of war, poverty, and the disillusion and fagade of middle class 
and suburban society. Part of its allure is how Vaucher illustrates the intersections, as 
well as contradictions of these two worlds. While a conservative- looking mother is 
smiling down upon her young child reading an “A,B,C” book, there are bombed out 
police in riot gear, a famished child, and another woman who is charred and standing 
as if she were modeling for a fashion magazine. The two worlds are separated by a 
man who reminds me of a character from a 1950’s “Leave it to Beaver” episode who 
diligently works to build and maintain the brick wall that will supposedly protect 
his suburban middle-class reality from the war-torn and impoverished area. On the 
left-hand side, the police are protecting the other clean suburban area with the use 
of brute military force. What is clear to me in Vaucher’s work is that these realities 
are becoming more connected. They demonstrate two different worlds, but they 
are beginning to overlap. Hence, by shaking up the logic of war and middle class 
consumer culture, we see it as fraudulent and an illusion. 

Naturally, I have had time to reflect and formulate a more in-depth understanding 
of what I believe was being portrayed in Vaucher’s collage and Crass’s political 
messages, but my understanding came out of the contradictions I was already 
grappling with at an early age. Reading, listening, and engaging in punk culture 
connected me with more critical perspectives on international politics and the 
destructive neoliberal policies in place under global capitalism. Overall, punk 
culture helped instill in me an ongoing and deep reflective practice. From a personal 
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view, Crass’ music, art and anarchist politics intervened in my false internalized 
assumptions about the world. As Vaucher explains, “The anarchism I took on was 
to uncover myself. By looking at certain areas, you do create chaos inside yourself, 
because you’re taking away what you think is your solid ground” (Mackaye, 2014). 
This is why Crass’s cover resonated with me then (as it still does now). I was 
sheltered from war, poverty, and the daily turmoil of oppression in my suburban life; 
Crass’s imagery and music helped to dismantle my illusions of middle class culture, 
and it helped to create a much broader critical analysis regarding the raw realities of 
the world. 

Additionally, I find it interesting that even after more than 30 years since The 
Feeding of the 5000 came out, you can still see its enormous influence within 
contemporary punk culture. The stenciled font and the politically charged collage art 
can be found on flyers and album covers. Furthermore, the distorted power chords 
and chanting/singalong choruses have all been consistent means to challenge the 
menace of dominant culture and power. 


THE POLITICS 


There are only a few words that frame Vaucher’s collage cover piece of The Feeding 
of the 5000. Two of the prominent words are “Anarchy and Peace.” Although Vaucher 
highlighted in a recent interview that “‘ Anarchists’ wasn’t a title we gave ourselves” 
(Mackay, 2014), Crass was one of the few bands that truly connected anarchism to 
punk. They attempted to live out their politics. From their political actions, music, 
and art, they sought to expose the political structures as inherently corrupt; while at 
the same time, they struggled to create more collective and participatory ways of 
living. In fact, drummer Penny Rimbaud and Vaucher still live in an open living and 
anarchist inspired farm in Essex. For most of its existence, “The Dial House” has 
become an example of how people might live more collectively. Since its inception, 
Rimbaud stated, “I didn’t want to live like I had lived,” and through trial and error, 
they have found a way to live outside of the cultural norms of the dominant society 
(Jones, 2011). As a part of this process, the 16th century structure Rimbaud reclaimed 
over forty years ago, has had an open door policy, and it has housed and fed artists, 
musicians, writers and others who are interested in living a more participatory life. 
During its infancy, the “Dial House” became the starting point where Crass formed, 
practiced and honed their political philosophies and actions. 

In the U.S., anarchist symbols saturated many of the underground venues, as well 
as became interwoven in punk style. In some cases, a variety of anarchist approaches 
(philosophical, political, economic, etc.) were used to organize in different venues. 
Before or after shows, punks can be seen engaging in participatory practices including 
a variety of consensus models that emphasize worker ownership and autonomy. This 
is why many used (and still use) the term “anarcho-punk” as a way to identify the 
political relationship between the two. The political value that “there is no authority 
but yourself’ is emphasized. This idea played out within the radical politics of punk 
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movements all over the world, and it influenced the direction of those collective actions 
beyond the paradigm of reforming capitalism, party politics, and managed democracy. 
As Clark (2003) suggests, “Early punk sought to tear apart consumer goods, royalty, 
and sociability; and it sought to destroy the idols of the bourgeoisie” (p. 3). 

So why are there certain connections between punk and anarchism? At the root of 
it, punk culture resists authority and dominant power. In other words, it is a subversive 
act of making the world much more transparent through radical lyrics, art, music, 
political projects and other means. These practices can also be seen within anarchist 
movements. To highlight these important connections, Clark (2004) explains that, 
“Being punk is a way of critiquing privileges and challenging social hierarchies. 
Contemporary punks are generally inspired by anarchism, which they understand to 
be a way of life in favor of egalitarianism and environmentalism and against sexism, 
racism, and corporate domination” (p. 19). So, in order to work towards some of 
these mutual goals, punks engage in anarchism as a way of attempting to make “real” 
connections between theory to practice, particularly by creating political projects or, 
“anarchist spaces” (Ferguson, 2011). Although anarchist spaces have emerged in 
many parts of the world for over a century, more contemporary forms include info- 
shops, book fairs, food and skill sharing, and educational practices, as well as direct 
action against the state and capitalism. According to Ferguson, “Publics require 
social imaginaries; specifically oppositional publics, or counter-publics, tap, as well 
as produce, imaginaries that stretch toward resistance and transformation” (p. 69). 

Punk culture and anarchism also value the fluidity and indeterminate facets of 
counter-publics. For example, early 20th century anarchist Rudolf Rocker (1938) 
emphasized that anarchism, “is not a fixed, self enclosed social system.” Moreover, 
Cohn (2006) describes anarchism as a “theoretical magpie” (p. 97). In other words, 
anarchism encourages constant motion, reflection and self-critique and a variety of 
different theoretical frameworks and practices (Armaline, 2009). These struggles to 
take on a more dynamic and situated approach to transform our communities in the 
“here and now” are why punk and anarchism share commonalities or have affinity 
between their political and cultural practices. 

Unfortunately, much of punk’s resistance to mainstream and popular culture 
has now been commodified. It has been “taken in,” filtered, and has become safe 
for society to consume within stores such as Hot Topic, shown in high fashion 
magazines, as well as through corporate sponsored and safely guarded “alternative” 
concerts. For many, this has been the failure of punk as a cultural and political 
movement. Crass was correct when they stated in 1979 that, “punk is dead.” This 
is not to say that there aren’t contemporary spaces where kids are still setting up 
shows in warehouses, basements or abandoned buildings, or where they are creating 
political spaces to discuss and act on different/difficult issues happening in the 
world. This is still happening, but it has evolved and taken different forms. I would 
agree more with Clark’s (2003) analysis in that, “punk had to die so that it could 
live” (p. 234). Again, this demonstrates the temporary and sometimes spontaneous 
nature of punk culture and its affinity with anarchist spaces. 
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DO IT YOURSELF 


Additionally, Crass fostered an international DIY movement within diverse punk 
scenes. During the early 1980’s, Crass, Minor Threat, Dead Kennedys and other 
punk bands had their own record labels where they would develop and distribute 
their own work, as well as that of others. These bands also worked with visual artists 
in order to use various methods to intervene in the cultural and political practices 
of the dominant society. Their artwork expanded dissenting messages using covers, 
inserts, and concert flyers. Overall, these processes became a major part of building 
“scenes.” These collective efforts, where music and visual art came together, helped 
to form direct messages of dissent. As Vaucher highlights, “...we were interested 
in the aesthetic of presentation...we were not only concerned with the words and 
sound, but the presentation and how we could try something new and cut through 
and find a new language” (Felix, Wolting, & Oey, 2006). 

Although many dispute the definition of the term, the Do-it-Yourself (DIY) 
culture represented in punk was significantly influenced by Crass and anarcho- 
punk ethics. DIY’s political and cultural practices encourage individuals (myself 
included) to believe that change is possible — to organize their own daily lives and 
political oppositions to the capitalist ventures around “workable alternatives beyond 
the state” (Pickerill & Chatterton, 2006, p. 9). By 1978, Crass came to realize the 
importance of producing their own records. In fact, Crass were unable to find 
anyone to manufacture the first attempt at pressing The Feeding of the 5000, due 
in part to the song “Reality Asylum” that criticized Christianity. The band ended up 
substituting the song with a moment of silence — highlighting the importance of the 
free expression of art and speech. So, in many cases, punks had no choice but to find 
other avenues to produce more radical political texts. 

To many, DIY became an important ethical practice within the second wave of 
punk. The first wave of punk bands had already “sold out” their music to larger 
corporate entities. The Sex Pistols, the Clash, and other bands had relinquished 
control of their music. The second wave of punk and specifically, anarcho-punk, 
resisted the need to partake in this form of commodity exchange—they saw the 
contradictions of joining forces with your enemy (Thompson, 2004). Crass’s DIY 
ethics encouraged punks to take control of their lives, create their own record labels 
and art, book their own concert tours, and distribute their own zines — activities 
that were “normally reserved for the realm of capitalist production” (Holtzman, 
Hughes, & Van Meter, 2007). It is important to note that DIY culture is not just 
a different way of presenting capitalism. What differs under DIY culture is the 
way individuals organize and produce “use-value commodities rather than an 
exchange-value products” (p. 45). In other words, DIY efforts were not just symbols 
of changing one type of capitalism for another. As Thompson (2004) points out, 
“Crass replaced the corporate drive for profit as the force behind making music 
with the enterprising drive to transmit “information” of some sort and the possibility 
that money need not entirely determine the production of music” (p. 317). 
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Instead, the process involves “active construction of counter-relationships and the 
organization against and beyond capitalism” (Holtzman, Hughes, & Van Meter, 
2007, p. 45). 

By the mid to late 1980s, DIY culture was an integral part of the scene in California 
and other cities across the states. Washington D.C.’s, Minor Threat and Discord 
records were influential in making sure young people had access to their music and 
live shows. Zines such as Maximum Rock n’ Roll introduced us to somewhat obscure 
bands, and enabled us to trade cassette demo tapes and compilations with others 
across state lines and international boundaries. These exchanges were usually mutual 
or had some small fee, particularly for demo tapes. Similar to Crass’s records that 
stated boldly that people should pay no more than 2 pounds, Minor Threat always 
printed on their albums that you could purchase their record for a specific amount 
through their label postpaid. This discouraged many record stores from inflating 
prices, and it encouraged individuals to participate in economic exchanges directly 
with the artists. Although Thompson (2004) illustrates the complex and sometimes 
contradictory aspects of DIY culture, anarcho-punk and issues of economic exchange 
and commodities, Jeppesen (2014) argues, “From an anarchist perspective, the 
difference is not in what we produce or whether we produce, but that we do these 
things differently than we did before we started becoming-anarchist, and through 
this shift, we contribute that singular moment of free-willed decision-making toward 
radical social transformation” (p. 209). 


YOU ARE NOT ALONE! 


Last summer I was scrolling through some news feeds on social media, and I 
came across an interesting article written by Justin Abarca (2014) entitled, “The 
9 Most Powerful Lessons Punk Rock Teaches You.” Many of the lessons were 
straightforward and not surprising. However, the last one on the list that stated, “You 
are not Alone!,” had quite a profound impact on me. My experience in punk culture 
has been a collective, informal, learning experience. Its art and music introduced 
me to the radical politics of anarchism, the oppressive nature of capitalism, and 
ultimately, that I was not alone in my thinking and actions. The albums and artwork 
of Crass (among other punk bands) have given me a reason to hope as well as a 
continued desire to build more collective and participatory communities. Ultimately, 
punk and more specifically, anarcho-punk, has offered an example of how youth 
can create their own collective spaces- even within the ruins of a dysfunctional 
and oppressive system. Have these artists and cultural practices transcended the ill 
relationships we have within our current social, political and economic structures? 
Do they have all the answers or a blueprint for the future? I find it difficult to place 
such expectations on cultural spaces that attempt to operate “in between” the daily 
struggles of living and functioning within an oppressive system. For me, these 
questions are ongoing, situated, and unfinished projects of punk and anarchism. As 
the late Joe Strummer stressed, “The future is unwritten.” In many instances, I find 
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that we are missing the point of these cultural and political experiments. From an 
anarchist perspective, Gordon (2009) emphasizes that 


Anarchy as a lived reality, pops up everywhere in new guises, adapts to different 
cultural climates, and should be extended and developed experimentally for 
its own sake, whether or not we believe it can become, in some sense, the 
prevailing mode of society. (p. 270) 


This means that we do not view punk culture and anarchism as stagnant theories and 
practices; rather, they are dynamic and situated processes. What I have learned from 
being a part of these different spaces is that they are necessary because they allow 
people to attempt to become more human in an extremely inhumane social, political, 
and economic order. More importantly, what these “new” cultural and political 
spaces provide are glimpses or examples of how life can be. In essence, through 
punk culture, and particularly anarcho-punk, there is opportunity to re-imagine and 
create our unfinished world. This is why Crass’s music, art, and collective presence 
has had such an impact on me and others who want to live, as Rimbaud states, 
“differently.” 
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